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THE USE AND EFFECT OF ATTIC SEALS 

By Robert J. Bonner 

The use of seals was very common not only in Greece but 
throughout the Orient, even in remote antiquity. In Zakro sev- 
eral hundreds of clay seal impressions which belong to the 
Mycenaean period were found. 1 "These may have been attached 
to bales of goods and were preserved as a record of commercial 
transactions." 2 There is no evidence for the use of seals in the 
Homeric age; but the lots which bore some distinguishing mark 
that enabled each person to identify his own are in effect the 
same. 3 In Athens it was the common practice to seal up any kind 
of receptacle or package which the owner or custodian desired to 
protect from unauthorized interference. Careful householders 
sealed their larders against pilfering slaves, and even against the 
women of their families. 4 Persons who intended to go on a jour- 
ney frequently protected their property by affixing seals. 5 In the 
case of an antidosis, the parties to the exchange sealed up the 
property involved, including houses and other buildings. 6 Letters 
were regularly sealed. 7 So also wills, contracts, and other docu- 
ments were generally sealed and deposited with trustworthy per- 
sons to prevent fraud ; they were tied up with thread and sealed 
in such a way that the thread could not be removed without 
breaking the seal. 

i During the classical period also an adhesive clay called yrj aripavrpU (Herod, ii. 38) 
or (5i>rros (also pfarov, Photiuss. i>.) was very generally employed for seal impressions. 
The brittleness of clay as compared with wax in all probability led to the use of pro- 
tective caps tcbyxai, Aristoph. Wasps 585. 

2 Bosanquet Journal of Hellenic Studies XXI, p. 339: Bosanquet's conjecture 
regarding the purpose of these seal impressions is in a measure confirmed by the prac- 
tice of shipping merchandise in sealed packages mentioned by Pliny N. H. xxxv. 14. 

8 Iliad vii. 175; cf. iii. 316: It is not likely that names were written on the lots. 
Cf . Paley's note. Many have supposed the TricoJ ktvkt6; of Proitus was sealed ; Iliad 
vi. 169 and Leaf's note. 

4 Xen. Sesp. Laced, vi. 4: Aristoph. Thesm. 415; Lysis. 1195. 

6 Aesch. Agam. 609. «Dem. 42. 2. 

'Thucy. i. 132; Eurip. Iph. in Aulis 321; cf. Lucian Timon 22. 
[Classical Philology III, October, 1908] 399 
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The chief and original purpose of a seal was to safeguard. 1 
To prevent duplication of signet rings Solon is said to have 
enacted a law which forbade a seal maker to retain impressions of 
the seals which he sold. 2 In spite of the law, however, it is said 
that a duplicate seal could be procured for a small sum. 3 Lucian 
describes a clever method for removing and replacing a seal with- 
out the possibility of detection. The wax was cut through just 
under the impression by means of a heated needle and replaced by 
heating both surfaces in the same manner. 4 An amusing story of 
Lacydes the philosopher is preserved by Diogenes Laertius. 5 It 
seems that he kept a well-stocked larder which he guarded care- 
fully. After sealing up the door he was accustomed to thrust the 
ring into the pantry through a small hole in the door, thinking in 
this way to secure it most effectually. His servants, however, 
soon discovered that they could go through the same process and 
have free access to the contents of the larder without fear of 
detection. 

Seals served also for purposes of identification. Messengers 
could be provided with seal impressions to identify them as 
accredited agents. 6 Similarly a signet ring or its impression 
might serve as a pass in time of war. 7 Here belong the so-called 
tesserae hospitales." An Athenian decree conferring honors on 
Straton, king of Sidon, for various services to the city refers to 
credentials of this kind, here called <rvnfio\a, which were issued 

1 Cf . Demos. 33. 36. 2 Diog. Laert. i. 57. 

8 Aristoph. Thesm. 425. 

■jrpb tov piv oSv fjv &W iwoQai t))v Ovpav 

woiri<rapJi>aun SaKTi\u>v Tpuof36\ov 

Argillus, a messenger of Pausanias in his treasonable correspondence with Persia, 
provided himself with a duplicate seal in order to be able to read with safety the con- 
tents of a letter which aroused his suspicions. Thucy. i. 132. 

♦Lucian Alex. 21. 6 iv. 59. 

e Plautus Pseudolus i. 1. 58. irpbs AofSa ri]v KopivSlav (paariii iirotppdyiapa irip>f>as 
4k(\(V€ xapayevtadai ( Athenaeus xiii, p. 585) . Klearchus after his arrest at the instance 
of the Persian king gave to Ktesias who had been of service to him his seal <rip.f}o\ov 
(piXlas irpbs rois (v Aa.Ke8alp.ovi vvyycvcis Kal oUeiovs. Plut. Artax. 18. 

'Aristoph. Birds 1213; cf. Plautus Captivi ii. 3. 90. 

8 Cf. Mommsen ROmische Forsehungen I, pp. 338 ff. 
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by the Senate. 1 They were intended, we may surmise, to identify 
members of embassies and enable them to enjoy the privileges 
usually accorded to embassadors. They may have served also to 
identify Sidonian citizens sojourning in Athens upon whom 
certain rights and exemptions were conferred by an amendment 
to the decree. It is possible that the state seal of Athens was 
represented on these tesserae. 

The public seal was in the custody of the chairman of the pry- 
tanes. 2 Whenever the prytanes or the senate used a seal it was 
certainly the state seal in the hands of the chairman for the time 
being. 3 In Apollodorus v. Nicostratus the plaintiff maintains 
that the government (ttjv ap^y) or a commission appointed by 
the senate should examine slaves in the possession of the state and 
transmit their answers under seal to the court.* No doubt a com- 
mittee of this kind, representing the senate, would use the state 
seal. Since public money was paid out under the authority of the 
senate it would seem probable that the state treasurers used the 
state seal in closing the treasury doors. But a decree of 435 or 
434 b. c, providing for the election of treasurers and defining 
their duties, required the treasurers of Athena to join them in 
depositing the money and sealing the doors of the treasury. 6 
Evidently a single seal would not suffice, and it is impossible to 
determine whether the state seal was used by these officials. The 
private seals of judicial officers such as the public arbitrators could 
very well be used in sealing up documents to be transmitted to 
the Forty; 6 but the language of Demosthenes in speaking of 
his accounts which were passed by a court under the presidency 

1 Toiria&oOu Si Kal <ri5/j/3oXa t\ /3oM) irpds rhv fia<ri\ia, rbv SioWW Stois av o S^/jos 6 
kBnvaliav etSiji i&v Tt T4piri)i 6 2iS(ovta>v /Sa<riX«>s deifievos rrjs jroXews, Kal i f}a<ri\eis 6 
XiSaviuv elSiji bran W/uttiji nva ws airrbv b Stjims 6 ' hSnvalnsv. Dittenberger Sylloge 
Inscriptionum Graecarum? 118. 20 ff. (date 370-362 b. c). 
2 Arist. Ath. Const, 44. 1 ; cf . Dittenberger 789. 39. 

s Isoc. 17. 33, where the pyrtanes sealed up the names of the dramatic judges 
deposited in an urn by the senate. 

* Demos. 53. 24. Dareste translates t^v &p X ty Varchonte, but the whole passage 
rather suggests prytanes. 

6 Dittenberger 21. 15: oBtoi Si Tavueiovrov ip jrAXet iv toi drurSoSS/ni tA tov ffeov 
Xpifmra 8<ra Svyarbv Kal So-iov, Kal avvavoiylivTov Kal <rvyK\a6prov ras ffipas to dirur- 
BoSbiM Kal avcaepAiivbaBov tois top res ' Adevalas rafilais. 

6 Arist. Ath. Const. 53. 2. 
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of the logistae seems to point to the state seal, ras ev0wa<; eVe- 
armatveaOe. 1 It has been suggested that goods, inspected by 
customs officer were sealed, but thus far no proof has been 
adduced. 2 We know that goods confiscated by the state were 
listed and sealed officially. 3 Accordingly, if customs officers made 
seizures of merchandise for any reason, they doubtless protected 
the rights of the state by seals. It is now generally agreed the 
signet ring which Demos demanded from Cleon on dismissing him 
from his services was not the state seal but such a seal as a mas- 
ter intrusted to his steward. 4 

There is but little trace of a general use of brands (seal 
impressions produced by burning) to indicate ownership. State 
slaves were always branded with the public seal. 5 Private owners 
branded only runaway slaves. Such a brand was a mark of dis- 
grace rather than of ownership. Animals were probably not 
branded to indicate ownership. It was the habit of priests to 
mark in some way animals approved for sacrifice. 6 But it is not 
at all likely that a brand was used. At any rate Egyptian priests 
marked approved bulls by a strip of papyrus sealed around one of 
the horns. 7 

The making of wills and contracts was surrounded by no legal 
formalities in Athens. A will as well as a contract might even be 

1 Demos. De Corona 250. He could scarcely say to the people, " you sealed " if the 
logistae used their own seals. The practice of other cities supports this view to some 
extent. In litigation between Calymna and some citizens of Cos the public seal was 
used for evidence taken by a commission and documents copied from the archives : 
Dareste, Haussoulier et Keinach Inscriptions juridiques, p. 158. On the other hand, 
Plato in the Laws (856 A) provides that each of the judges in capital cases shall use 
his own seal. 

2 Haase Annali dell' Institute di Correspond. Arch. XI, p. 279; Boeckh Public 
Economy of the Athenians (Eng. trans.), p. 447, is uncertain. 

8 Aristoph. Frag. 378 ; Xen. Hellen. ii. 3. 21 ; cf . ibid. ii. 4. 13, where, if the reading 
rois (pihr&rovs is correct, dirotrrip.alvop.ai is applied to persons in the sense of proscribe. 

4 xaX vvv drrSSos rov SaKri\tov, dij oiK^rt | ipol rapietio'eis, Aristoph. Knights 947. Of. 
Gilbert Beitrdge zur innern Oeschichte Athens, pp. 90 ff. 

5 Xen. Vect. iv. 21, dvSpdrroda atar\paapAva r£ Sriporxlip crrip-dirpip; cf. the branding 
of prisoners of war by Xerxes with arty/Mara j8a<riXi}ia (Herod, vii. 233), and the 
branding of the Hellespont, Herod, vii. 35. 

6 ro?s Si SoKifmaO^vrois Upelois aapMov im.pa\bvra ol Upol: Dittenberger Sylloge 2 
653, 71. This inscription from Andania is cited by Schoemann, Griechische Alter- 
thiimer, II, p. 243, n. 4. 

'Herod, ii. 38; cf. Plut. Moralia 338. 
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oral. 1 As a rule certain formalities were observed, but they were 
demanded by custom not by law. 2 The usual formalities were the 
affixing of seals by the makers in presence of a number of witnesses 
and the depositing of the documents with trustworthy persons. 
Occasionally the testator took the precaution of leaving one or 
more copies of his will. 3 Whether the witnesses affixed their seals 
or not is a matter of dispute. Wyse 4 is on insecure ground when 
he cites the mention of seals in the plural 5 in connection with wills 
as proof that the testator's witnesses had joined him in sealing the 
instrument. For these wills were before the court and the origi- 
nal external 6 seals must have been destroyed to enable the heirs to 
read the contents, unless they had access to a true copy of the 
will. But as testators did not as a rule leave duplicates, the 
chances are against this possibility. 7 There are a number of ref- 
erences to witnesses in connection with wills and contracts but 
their seals are mentioned in two cases only. In speaking of the 
shortcomings of his guardians, Demosthenes says they should 
have summoned witnesses to join them in sealing his father's will. 8 
This case merely proves that witnesses did sometimes affix their 
seals to documents. In the other case, however, a rather unusual 
document is mentioned which in some respects closely resembles 
a will. The mother-in-law of the two parties in the case against 
Spudias had loaned sums of money to both men. Before her 
death she left an account against Spudias sealed by her brothers 
as witnesses and possibly by herself.' In view of the fact that the 

1 Meier-Schoemann-Lipsius Attisch. Process 595. 

2 Dareste, Haussoulier et Reinach op. cit. II. 1, p. 64. Wyse (Isaeus, p. 387) utters 
a timely warning against the tendency to apply to Attic wills the rules of Roman law. 

s Diogeiton's brother (Lys. 32. 7) left a sealed will and a copy. Theophrastus 
(Diog. Laert. i. 51) left four copies of his will, witnessed and sealed (287 B. a). 

*Isae., p. 387. 

6 Demos. 45. 17; Aristoph. Wasps 584, 585. 

6 1 defer for the moment the discussion of the location of seals. 

7 Dem. 46. 28: Sia^xi/j oidels Tiirore avrtypatpa iTorfaaro, d\Xo vvyy patpCbv piv, 
ha elS&tn ko.1 pi/ wapapalvuxri, Siad^Kuv Si oij, Beauchet correctly explains this pas- 
sage as follows : Tout ce qu'il est permis d'en induire, c'est que l'on evitait pendant 
la vie du testateur de tirer des copies de l'acte qui aur'aient pu compromettre le secret 
du testament. 

8 Demos. 28. 5. 

'Demos. 41. 9 : f/v piv yap rb apyipiov wapa rfjs HoXvcijktov SeSaveurptvos yvvaiicfo, 
ypi.p.p.aTa 8' tanv & Karfhivev awo$Hj<TKOv<r' iKtlvri, pdprvpes 5' of ttjs yvvaucbs aSe\<pol 
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speaker expressly calls them witnesses (/*a/m>/3e<?) there is no rea- 
son to regard them as the woman's representatives (icvpioi). 1 
These were necessary only in legal proceedings where the woman 
herself was involved. The document was really an ante-mortem 
statement or dying declaration and the brothers were present 
simply to prevent subsequent disputes between the heirs, Xva 
firjSh Sw^e/je? rtfuv etrj 71730? aWrjXovs. Consequently seals were 
not required to render the document valid or admissible. 2 But in 
so far as it amounted to an expression of her desire that the money 
involved should not go to Spudias, but should be divided amongst 
the heirs, it had the effect of a regular will. In any event this 
case and the use of witnesses' seals by executors create a strong 
presumption that testators also might avail themselves of the 
additional safeguard afforded by the seals of witnesses; and it is 
a mere accident that such seals are not mentioned. In Egypt 
both contracts and wills were sealed by witnesses. 3 

The fact that wills were sometimes successfully tampered with 
affords no ground for maintaining that witnesses did not affix their 
seals. 4 For there is abundant evidence that seals were frequently 
not effective. They were not hard to imitate 5 and could even be 
removed and replaced in the manner already described. Access 

napivres Hvaffi. Kal Ka6' tKaarov iTepuiTwvres, tva pi)5kv 8v<r%epts r\pXv etri Tp6s dXXiJXovs. 

Ibid. 21 : ravrl yap t4 ypdppara kotAittc ph ij HoXvetiicTov yvvi) bpoXoyov- 

pjyuiv 8t rwv o-qpelwv k. t. X. 

Some Athenian women in the management of their households made use of seals : 

iraaiv ipXv \tyos \apfidveiv rav ipSv 

XPTlpdruv vvv ivSoQev, Kal 

prjdev oIjtciis eS <7€(njudv- 

dai rb prj o&xl 

rods pdirovs dvatrirdffai. 

— Chorus of Women, Aristoph. Lysist. 1195 ff. 

In Epicrates v. Athenogenes (Hyper. 5. 18) Antigona a female friend of the defendant 
is said to have joined in sealing a contract: rats avvB^Kais lo-%vplfy, as (veSpeiaavTh 
iue <ri Kal rj h-alpa aov io-yprfvao-Be. But it is more than likely that she merely helped 
Athenogenes to induce the plaintiff to accept the seal and contract. 

1 Dareste Les plaidoyers civils de Demosthine I. p. 165, n. 5. 

2 The debt was proved also by the ante-mortem statement of Polyeuctus, the 
woman's husband, in the presence of Aristogenes (Dem. 41. 8). 

8 See Wyse Isaems, p. 387, for a number of instances. 

*Ci. Beauchet Histoire du droit privi des athiniens III, pp. 659, 662. 

5 Aristoph. Thes. 425; Thucy. i. 132. 
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to documents could be gained by bribing the depository or his 
servants. 1 And it was perhaps not difficult to secure the services 
of an expert like Pythodorus against whom the seals of prytanes 
and choregi were not proof. 2 It is likely then that there is con- 
siderable truth in the bitter statement of Polybius that ten check- 
ing clerks, as many seals and twice as many witnesses could not 
guarantee the safety of a talent in the hands of a Greek. 3 

The purpose and effect of seals affixed by testators, heirs, exe- 
cutors, witnesses, contracting parties, and sureties was primarily 
to safeguard the documents and to insure the performance of the 
bequests and provisions. An additional effect of the testator's 
seal was to authenticate the document as his last will and testa- 
ment. In other cases the affixing of the seal implied certain lia- 
bilities. The seal of a party to a contract not only safeguarded 
it and identified him as a beneficiary, but bound him to perform 
its terms. Sureties were generally mentioned in a contract and 
this was sufficient to render them liable in case the principals 
defaulted. But if a surety joined in sealing a contract and parole 
evidence could be produced that he had agreed to be surety his 
seal would have the effect of making him liable, even though his 
name was not mentioned in the contract. The leading case on 
this point is Androcles v. Lacritus.* Androcles had lent money 
to the defendant's brother on a maritime contract. Lacritus was 
surety and though his name did not appear in the contract he 
affixed his seal. The present suit was brought against him, not 
as surety but as heir to his brother's estate. But Androcles con- 
stantly insists on his liability as surety and we may reasonably 
conclude that his seal supported by parole evidence would have 
rendered him responsible in case the suit had been for perform- 
ance of suretyship. An extension of this doctrine of liability 
appears in the case against Spudias already cited. The mother- 
in-law of the parties had left an account against Spudias sealed by 
her brothers as witnesses. At her death the document was opened 
by the parties and their wives, who recognized the seals. After 
reading the document, the men resealed and deposited it. The 
plaintiff claimed very confidently that since the defendant joined 

i Isoc. 17. 23 ; Demos. 33. 16. 2 Isoo. 17. 33. s Polyb. vi. 56. * Demos. 35. 15. 
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in sealing this paper he must be regarded as acknowledging the 
indebtedness of which it was evidence. 1 

The first edition of Charicles 2 contained the statement "impor- 
tant documents, although they were to be sealed up, were also, it 
seems, attested by a seal beneath the writing." Gneist 3 took 
exception to this suggestion of Becker, and Goll, in his revision 
of Charicles, accepted Gneist's view and altered the text accord- 
ingly. Gneist's statement that neither among the Greeks nor the 
Bomans can the use of a subseal ( Untersiegel) be proved has gone 
unchallenged. Now the position of a seal on a document had no 
bearing whatever on its legal effect which depended entirely on 
the intention of the person who affixed the seal. This intention 
could be proved either by the document itself or by parole evi- 
dence. The outer seal (Verschlitsssiegel) was more popular 
because it seemed to afford better protection against fraud; 4 but 
there is one class of document including judgments, awards, 
receipts, discharges, and certified copies, in which the subseal 
must have been used. For example, the seal affixed to Demos- 
thenes' accounts by the court could not have been an outer seal. 6 
A person who received such a discharge must be able to display 
the seal intact. So too, the Milesian award sent to the Messenians 
certified by the state seal could not serve to protect them in the 
possession of the property in dispute unless it could be exhibited 
without destroying the seal. 6 There is no indication that the 
awards of private arbitrators were sealed, but in view of the gen- 
eral practice of sealing all kinds of instruments, it would be haz- 
ardous to assume that they were never sealed. 7 If seals were 

1 ravra S' ivayvois, el piv abrf nyder irpocrrjice pi)S' &\i)8rj tA yey pap-pAv' Ijv, rl Si} 
•nor' oi)K etiBbs jjyavdKT€i. irepl abrtav; tI de ffweffij/xaivero irdXcv rk firiSev bytes 6vra 
lir)$' AXriBfj ypi.nfm.Ta.; tovtI y&p oiS' hv eh Sfyrov fiii iraffm oftoXoyum rots yeypa.p.pJvois 
irorf/eetev. — Demos. 41. 22. 

2 P. 159 of the English translation by Metcalfe. 

s Die Formellen Vertrage, u. s. w., p. 457. 

4 In view of the number of frauds in connection with documents it is remarkable 
that we have only two appeals to handwriting. Two slaves are mentioned who were 
able to detect readily any changes made in the documents they had written. — Demos. 
29.21; 33.17. 

«De corona 250. 6 Dittenberger 314. 39. 

'Demos. 36. 16; Isoc. 18. 10. 
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affixed they could have been only subseals. Lipsius 1 in a brief 
note on Demosthenes' accounts says that the seal was not a real 
subseal, but was merely an attesting or "O. K." (als-richtig-aner- 
kennen) seal. This amounts to an admission that the seal at least 
was not an outer one; and his attempt to reconcile it with 
Gneist's doctrine by trying to distinguish it from a subseal with- 
out indicating the meaning of the term Untersiegel as he con- 
ceives it, is of no avail. In modern practice all seals on legal 
documents are alike subseals. Evidently the Athenians prized a 
multiplicity of seals. "It was their duty," says Demosthenes in 
speaking of his father's executors, "to bring a number of [7ro\\ov<;) 
witnesses and have them counterseal the will." 2 The fact that 
they used outside seals on documents is no proof that they did 
not also use subseals on the same documents. For example one 
is strongly tempted to believe with Wyse that seals on wills before 
a jury were those of the testators; and, as has been pointed out, 
only subseals of testators could be intact at that stage of the 
dispute. 

Gneist 3 further asserts that the German idea of a seal as a 
solemn confirmation of the signature (feierliche Bestarkung der 
Unterschrift)is foreign to both Greek and Romans. This com- 
parison is misleading, for the modern seal has undergone many 
changes. It was introduced into England by the French and 
served for signature.* In this country the seal is practically a 
pure formality. Often the requirement of statute law is fulfilled 
by a written scroll or printed rectangle containing "seal" or 
"L. S." written or printed. Still at common-law a deed is suffi- 
ciently executed if sealed; it need not be signed. 5 The Greek 
seal then corresponds exactly to the common-law seal which was 
not accompanied by a signature. 6 This similarity is in no wise 
affected by the fact that the Greeks usually placed the seal on the 
outside of the document. 

The University of Chicago 

1 Attisches Recht, p. 105, n. 205. 2 Demos. 28. 5. » Op. eit., p. 457. 

4 The Saxons used the cross, the seal of God, whence comes the "mark" of the 
illiterate man. 

s Pollock and Maitland, History of English Law, Vol. I, pp. 94, 508 ; Vol. II, p. 223. 
6 Signatures in the modern sense do not occur until Roman times : Oxy. Pap. 1. 105. 



